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EDITORIALS 


—It doesn’t take a 


LITTLE DOUBT THAT THE ; 
great deal of imagina- 


INDUSTRY WILL SUPPORT 2. 
tion to envision a good 
FOOD AND DRUG many canners kicking 


up their heels in high glee after reading this week’s 
decision of the Supreme Court giving processors the 
right to refuse entry to Food and Drug inspectors. 
And we’re not just talking about the owners or opera- 
tors of shabby or border-line plants. There are many 
canners or freezers who bend over backwards to main- 
tain rigid sanitary conditions in their plants, who will 
be found in this group. At first thought, that is a bit 
hard to understand, yet it is but natural, if unwise, 
for a plant owner to resent interference by regu- 
latory officials. Then, too, just as in every walk of life 
there are folks who take themselves too seriously, some 
of these will be found in the ranks of the Food and 
Drug inspectors. In this particular capacity that type 
of person can be most tedious. 


Even so, when the chips are down, and when the 
Food and Drug Administration calls for legislation to 
correct the defects found in the Law, there can be little 
doubt but canners and freezers will lend their support. 
There isn’t a responsible canner in the business who 
would sit idly by to witness the extraction of the teeth 
from the Food and Drug Law, for he realizes full well 
the protection it affords him from the irresponsible 
operator. Old-timers today can recall all too clearly 
some rather disgraceful sanitary conditions, the pres- 
ence of “water pack’, and otherwise slack filled cans, 
and many other practices and conditions that existed 
before the passage of the original law in 1906, and 
which gave the industry a bad name in those early 
days. 

To say that the Pure Foods Law is entirely responsi- 
ble for correcting these evils may be an over-state- 
ment, but not too much so. Admittedly competition 
and advances in technology would have brought about 
some correction. But even in this day and age of 
enlightenment it is no secret that there are still some 
“chiselers” round about, and there always will be, 
unless someone discovers an antidote to human nature. 


But what about present difficulties many tomato and 
tomato products canners throughout the country are 
having with the Food and Drug people. That’s a mat- 
ter of application and timing, of course, and there will 
always be disagreements between processors them- 
selves, as well as between individual processors and 
the enforcement officials, as to timing. It seems rea- 
sonable that as long as the “added substance” or 
“material” is not poisonous or harmful to health, that 
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a sufficient grace period be allowed so that technolo- 
gists can catch up with the problem. At the same time 
leniency in this respect could cause an indifference to 
the problem, while strict enforcement may promote 
diligence. There have been individual exceptions, but 
generally speaking, Food and Drug officials have dem- 
onstrated an understanding of industry problems. The 
tomato people now under the microscope may derive 
some comfort from the experience of the creamstyle 
corn folks. Although the solution to that problem was 
fought rather bitterly, chiefly from a _ personality 
standpoint, and although many still maintain there is 
or can be more than one solution—and these are prob- 
ably right—it is a demonstrated fact that there is at 
least one solution. Yes, of course, we are talking about 
Cremogenized Corn. 


But back to the subject. It should be noted that the 
Supreme Court decision bears no reflection on the ad- 
ministration of the law. The fault is in the law itself 
as written. By the same token it’s hardly likely that 
pending legislative correction, the rank and file of can- 
ners who conscientiously abide by the precepts of the 
law—and they are in vast majority—will refuse entry 
to the Food and Drug inspector. 


—While we’re on the subject 
MANY HEADACHES subject of toxic residues from 
insecticides, fungicides and what-not is one that prom- 
ises many a headache before it is solved. That subject 
is discussed on the next page by Doctors Strasburger 
& Siegel. The solution to this problem is, of course, 
not yet known to Food and Drug officials. The scien- 
tists at various state universities, and in the employ 
of the agricultural insecticide firms, don’t pretend to 
know the whole answer. Even so, a certain amount of 
knowledge on the subject has been accumulated. It’s 
no secret that all sorts of concoctions are being offered 
the consumer, including the canner. Some of these are 
known to be dangerous. That sort of a situation puts 
the canner right square in the middle. He must get 
rid of the insects, and diseases that destroy and lower 
the quality of the raw crop. At the same time he must 
avoid toxic residue. Before ordering for next season, 
canners would do well to contact state university per- 
sonnel who have been working on the problem. Respon- 
sible agricultural insecticide firms who have been ac- 
tive on their own and in association with Ag College 
personnel are of course vitally concerned and would 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 
MAURICE SIEGEL 


INSECTICIDES AND TOXIC RESIDUES 


The use of insecticides is basically an agricultural 
practice. It has unquestionably aided in establishing 
and maintaining a stable economy in agriculture by 
insuring the production of both quality and quantity 
farm crops. 


The brands of insecticides offered for sale to agricul- 
ture literally number in the hundreds. Each carries 
its own recommendation for specific insect control. 
The task of evaluating the benefits resulting from their 
use rests largely with state and federal entomologists, 
plant pathologists and others interested in the field 
of pest control. It is usually the findings and recom- 
mendations of extension specialists that growers de- 
pend upon and follow. It would be remiss, therefore, 
not to pay tribute to these research workers as it is 
largely through their efforts that agriculture enjoys 
its present high economic level. 


The constant fight against insect and plant damage 
and the ever increasing use of highly necessary but 
potent chemicals has undoubtedly created a _ public 
health problem. Oftentimes the ultimate effect of the 
use of agricultural chemicals is the presence of toxic 
residues in or on food destined for consumer use. 
Thus, the presence of such toxic material in processed 
foods becomes the responsibilty of the processor. 

Based upon this premise, it becomes highly impor- 
tant for management to have a thorough knowledge of 
the toxic character of the insecticides recommended in 
the farm pest control program. It is also essential 
to determine or have determined whether or not the 
cleansing and washing practices employed have re- 
moved all of the toxic residues from the finished food 
or food product. 


DANGER OF OPEN MARKET PURCHASES 


Management, too, should be alerted to the possible 
indiscriminate use by growers of insecticides concern- 
ing which there is no available scientific information 
pertaining to the stability of residues, depth of pene- 
tration and the possibility of producing off flavors in 
the finished product. These facts should deter the 
practice of purchasing raw products on the open mar- 
ket, particularly where there is no information avail- 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


able as to whether or not insecticides have been used 
or if toxic residues are present on the raw material. 


It is true that at the present time the processor is 
confronted with the major problem of eliminating en- 
tirely all insects and insect fragments, in order to 
avoid contamination of the finished product. This is 
a super-human task in itself. Now the matter of pre- 
venting the addition of toxic residues to these products 
makes the problem even more complex. The latter 
however, becomes more important as the consumption 
of toxic residues may effect the health of the consumer 
whereas the presence of insect material affects only 
the aesthetic senses of the consumer. 


The Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act serves somewhat in 
preventing the sale of foods containing toxic residues 
from reaching the consumer and then only when such 
food has entered interstate channels. There is also 
the matter of intra-state shipments of such foods to be 
considered where federal intervention is limited. In 
view of these complex situations it must be remem- 
bered that the processor still remains the responsible 
party in thé transaction. 


The problem relating to the presence of toxic resi- 
dues in foods becomes more confused and even to a 
greater degree because of the fact that there is little 
if any toxicological and physiological data available on 
a number of insecticides now offered for sale. No 
accurate laboratory methods have been developed to 
quantitatively determine the presence of these toxic 
substances, nor has adequate data been collected to 
indicate the effect of the resulting residues in experi- 
mental animal feeding. 


This in short, is the situation facing processors. 
It calls for extreme care in the proper selection of 
pesticide materials and to obtain responsible assurance 
that the toxic residues can be eliminated entirely from 
raw material by factory practices. This and this alone 
is the present answer to toxic residue contamination 
of consumer foods. 


The hearings before the “House Select Committee” 
Foods” will undoubtedly result in congressional action 
and perhaps further amendments to the Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act. 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


Newly-elected officers of the Tri-State Packer’s Association are shown at the conclusion 
of the two-day 49th annual convention held in Atlantic City, December 4th and 5th. 
Shown (left to right) front are: William E. Lamble, Jr., vice-president and general 
manager, Southern Packing Co., Baltimore, Maryland, First Vice-President; Glenn E. 
Knaub, P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, New Jersey, President; Samuel E. W. Friel, 
co-owner, S. E. W. Friel Co., Queenstown, Maryland, Retiring President and new direc- 
tor-at-large; and Harvey J. Jarboe, Harrison & Jarboe, Sherwood, Maryland, Second 


Vice-President. 


Back row: E. Dennett Long, Long Bros., Westover, Maryland, Charles 


B. Osborn III, C. B. Osborn Sons, Aberdeen, Maryland, W. Earl Wainwright, California 
Packing Corp., Swedesboro, New Jersey, and Lee W. Noble, head of Lee W. Noble Co., 


Preston, Maryland, directors. 


Tri-State — Stage 
Huge Cutting Bee 


Except for one general session, the 
Crown Can cocktail party, showing of 
the American Can’s color film “The Mir- 
acle of the Can”, and the ever-present 
enjoyable banquet and _ entertainment, 
tendered by the machinery and supply 
men, the 49th Annual Tri-State Conven- 
tion held at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
December 4 and 5, was just one huge 
cutting bee. One report has it there were 
500 cans cut. Your reporter didn’t count 
hem, but the figure seems to be an 
inder-statement. There were literally 
»locks and blocks of ‘cuttings, neatly dis- 
layed on tables, in the seemingly never- 
ndless “Halls of Haddon”. Two sepa- 
ate cuttings of different products were 
ield each morning of the two-day meet. 
in all there were 21 products or groups 
f products cut. The groups included 
omato products, seafood, soups, special- 
ies and frozen foods. For comparative 


~urposes there were as many as 50 or 
0 samples of the major items, and for 
variety there were such items as crab 
soup, plum puddings, hard sauce, and 
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many other products not usually seen at 
a cutting of this type. 


But while the size of the bee is note-: 


worthy, the largest ever held in the East, 
that fact was over shadowed by the man- 
ner in which the proceeding were con- 
ducted. Each sample was graded for 
specific factors that go to make up the 
total score. This chore was performed 
by PMA graders, under the supervision 
of F. L. Southerland, Chief of the Pro- 
cessed Foods Inspection Service, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. As 
in most cuttings of this nature, the sam- 
ples were not identified with a particular 
packer, but each canner had an identify- 
ing number, so that he could make com- 
parisons with his own product. Then, 
too, the experts were on hand to discuss 
the sample gradings, and this was done 
right on the spot, both on an individual 
basis and in commodity group meetings. 
Group meetings were held right at the 
scene of the cutting. The discussions 
were led by Mr. Southerland and his 
PMA staff, Doctors Strasburger and 


Siegel, without whom no Tri-State Con- 
vention would be complete, the ever pres- 


ent and always appreciated, Doctors 
Kramer, Ditman and Stark, from the 
University of Maryland, and G. B. ani 
W. Fehmerling of Fehmerling Associ- 
ates, Bridgeton, New Jersey. When the 
grading discussion had been coniplete}, 
the canner chairman of the commodity 
group, took over for a short business ses- 
sion, and election of group leaders fcr 
the ensuing year. 


Generally speaking, the cutting showed 
that the Tri-States area pyovides not 
only quantity and variety, but a wide 
choice of grade. There were perfect 
scores, specifically noticed by your re- 
porter, in corn and asparagus. Just so, 
there were a number of samples not so 
perfect, and here lies the value of a cut- 
ting bee. It provides canners with the 
opportunity to inspect many other can- 
ners’ products, side by side, thus stimu- 
lating the desire and indicating the field 
for improvement. Some of Mr. Souther- 
land’s remarks were significant. “I never 
saw in a display like this such beautiful 
quality of asparagus. There are some 
100 percent grades here.” . . . “This Cut- 
ting Bee reflects the good quality in Tri- 
State merchandise.” ... “It is a pity the 
American consumer can’t see this dis- 
play.” . “This is the biggest Cutting 
Bee I can remember having seen in the 
East.” 


In discussing the results of the tomato 
cutting, Dr. Siegel emphasized that color, 
presence of peel or skin, and the presence 
of mold in added juice, are the three 
most important factors influencing the 
quality of canned tomatoes. 

Six of the commodity groups have 
elected their chairmen for 1953. They are 
as follows: 

Tomato Products Commodity Group— 
John F. Johnson, manager of the Fran- 
cis H. Leggett & Company plant at Lan- 
disville, New Jersey. 

Peas Commodity Group — Herman A. 
Hunter, director of raw products for 
Jenkins Brothers, Inc., Frederick, Mary- 
land. 

White and Sweet Potatoes Commodity 
Group—William J. Hart, Jr., of John H. 
Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, Maryland. 

Corn Commodity Group — Francis S. 
Silver, the Silver Canning Company, 
Colora, Maryland. 

Lima Beans Commodity Group—Henry 
P. Cannon II, president of H. P. Cannon 
& Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Delaware. 

Snap Beans Commodity Group—George 
L. Steinmetz, H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., 
Bridgeville, Delaware. 

Other chairmen will be announced 
later. 


GENERAL SESSION 


PRESIDENT FRIEL—At the General 
Session held following luncheon, Decem- 
ber 4, President S. E. W. Friel, of 
Queenstown, Maryland, opened with an 
address of welcome. He reported that 
the Association is operating in the black 
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now, after several years in the red. 
Membership increased 10 percent during 
the year from 153 to 168. There are now 
135 associate members. 


President Friel offered his thanks to 
the Association staff, The Board of Di- 
rectors, and other officers and commit- 
tees, to whom he gave full credit for 
the successful guidance of the Associa- 
tion during the year. 

He turned then to the outlook for the 
canning foods industry, stating that the 
overall picture is sound, but suggesting 
that 1953 costs will be higher, and com- 
petition keener, evidencing the need for 
intensified advertising and promotion in 
the sale of canned foods, under the can- 
ner’s own label. 


“We shall need to exploit any value 
we can introduce in the packing and sell- 
ing of canned foods. The canner who 
packs the best possible quality for the 
grade he is selling, will have an advan- 
tage over the canner who does less than 
that. The canner who does a good job 
of advertising and promotion, will be 
ahead of the canner who does nothing. 
The canner who delivers the best value 
to buyer, who uses his own label, will 
get the most desirable business.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Following Mr. Friel’s address, newly 
elected Officers were installed. As re- 
ported in lask week’s issue of this pub- 
lication, the new President is Glenn E. 
Knaub, Director of Purchases, and also 
Sales Manager of the Custom Packing 
Division of the P. J. Ritter Company, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. Mr. William E. 
Lamble, Jr., Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Southern Packing Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, moves into the 
Vice-Presidency. Harvey J. Jarboe of 
the firm of Harrison & Jarboe, Sher- 
wood, Maryland, and associated with a 
number of other firms, moves into the 
line of succession as Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. New Directors included E. Den- 
nett Long, Sr. of Long Brothers, West- 
over; Charles B. Osborn, III, of C. B. 
Osborn Sons, Aberdeen; W. Earl Wain- 
wright, California Packing Corporation, 
Swedesboro, New Jersey; Lee W. Noble 
of the firm bearing his name at Preston, 
Maryland. The Association’s staff of Cal- 


vin L, Skinner, John W. Rue, and Edith 
Lee Porter, will of course, continue in 
their respective offices. 


In accepting the Presidency, Mr. 
Knaub pledged his best efforts to con- 
tinue the drive made by his predecessors 
to try to make the organization the out- 
standing Association in the East. The 
responsibility, he said, is not mine alone. 
“It’s yours”, he said, “work at it.” “Com- 
mittee members attend all committee 
meetings and report to you canners, Di- 
rectors attend all Board Meetings.” 


“Individually you are the eyes and the 
ears of the Association. It is the duty 
and responsibility of each and every can- 
ner to give advice to the Officers and 
Board, to make suggestions to the Offi- 
cers and Board, and to make requests of 
the Officers and Board. It is your Asso- 
ciation — you are the stockholders — the 
Officers and Staff carry out the work. 
Are you ready to do your part?” 


Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of New 
Jersey, the honored guest at the conven- 
tion, next addressed the Convention. 


CANNERS ARE NOT GETTING 
SHARE OF FOOD BUSINESS 


“More people are spending more money 
for more foods than ever before, but the 
hard, cold fact remains that fewer people 
are buying canned foods,” Hal H. Jaeger, 
dynamic Vice-President of Geyer Adver- 
tising, Inc., and well known to every can- 
ner in the business, as.the spear-head of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute pro- 
gram, told an intensely interested audi- 
ence. He cited figures showing that per 
capita consumption of canned foods de- 
clined 10 percent from 1946 through 
1951. During the same period, he said, 
total dollar sales of all foods rose 15 per- 
cent, the population increased 10 percent, 
spendable income went up 8 percent. 


The industry’s failure to make com- 
mensurate gains was attributed by the 
marketing specialist to four major fac- 
tors: “Dwindling interest of the food 
broker; changing nature of the retailer, 
who devotes less space to canned foods 
and more to non-foods; the very erron- 
eous concepts of the consumer, as well as 
our lack of true and vital information; 
lack of an aggressive industry-wide pro- 
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Scenes like this were typical during the Tri-State Packer’s Assn.’s 
cutting bee, largest ever held in the East and a major part of the 
organization’s 49th annual convention last week in Atlantic City. 
Here one of the commodity groups discusses canned corn packs, 
following the cutting and close-up examination. 
coded, with grades and points shown as scored, but processors’ 
identifications had been removed for impersonal comparisons. 


Samples were 


gram to overcome this consumer atti- 
tude.” 


“It is time to apply first class mer- 
chandising to first class foods in cans, 
not only by the few big companies, but 
by all producers, down to the smallest 
independent canners. The smaller can- 
ners do about 70 percent of the canned 
food business. They have within their 
power the opportunity to lift the whole 
industry to a higher level of sales and 
profits, if they will lift the Iron Curtain 
of complacency and join in cooperative 
merchandising promotions available to 
them,” he declared. 


Mr. Jaeger closed his address by point- 
ing to the success of cooperative pro- 
grams launched with the support of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute. He stressed 
the fact that CMI stands ready to help 
all canners everywhere. 


THE WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


Last, but not least, Miss Eugenia Hof- 
fert, Campbell Soup’s “Anne Marshall”, 
discussed the industry from a woman’s 
viewpoint. “Our canned products are 
‘naturals’ for this generation of home- 
makers”, she said, pointing out that 
families are smaller today, that over a 
third of them are apartment dwellers, 
and that over one-quarter of the mar- 
ried women today, some 9 million, are 
working wives. Competition, however, is 
more keen than ever in the food business 
today, the Home Economist warned. New 
kinds, new varieties of processed foods 
have been developed. Price, quality and 
service, she said, are the factors which 
attract the home-maker to a particular 
brand or kind of processed food. The 
preparation of quality products at a rea- 
sonable price is your responsibility, she 
charged, but service is another story. It 
is a function of advertising and sales. It 
means helping the home-maker “see” in- 
side the can or package, to visualize how 
the food can be prepared quickly, easily 
and tastily. 


Miss Hoffert reviewed the food adver- 
tising in a typical woman’s magazine, 
pointing out how this type of advertis- 
ing, with its recipes and mouth-watering 


appeal, reflects the relationship of serv- 
ice to sales. 


. 
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IT’S NEW AND IT’S NEWS... 


NEW HYBRID SWEET CORN 


ForeMbost Y-1 (F-M Cross) 


We cannot remember when any Ferry-Morse intro- 
duction gained such rapid and widespread acceptance 
as this new Yellow Hybrid Sweet Corn, released 
commercially only one year ago! Canners of whole 
kernel corn tell us this hybrid combines all the 
qualities they have been looking for— 


COLD RESISTANCE—gets off to a quicker start. 


EARLIER MATURITY—4 to 7 days earlier than Golden 
Cross Bantam. 


HEAVY YIELD—with greater holding ability in the field. 


EASY PICKING—adapted to both machine and hand 
harvesting. 


NARROW, DEEP KERNEL—high cutting percentage. 


TOP QUALITY—as good as or better than any com- 
parable hybrid. 


WHITE SILK—no black strings in the can! 


For a longer packing season—and more cases of 
fancy cut corn—plant ForeMost Y-1! 


ERRY- ORSE 
SEED CO. 


DETROIT e MOUNTAIN VIEW e LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS HARLINGEN 
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NEW OFFICERS OF N.Y. STATE CANNERS AND FREEZERS—New officers elected 


by the New York State Canners & Freezers Association, at its 67th annual convention 
at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York, December 5: (Seated, left to right) President— 
Walter W. Wilson, general sales manager and secretary-treasurer of the Silver Creek 
Preserving Company, Silver Creek, New York; Vice-President—Francis J. Miller, vice- 
president in charge of sales, Curtice Brothers Company, Rochester, New York; and 
Treasurer—Don B. Ingersoll, vice-president and treasurer, Halstead Canning Company, 
Cortland, New York; Secretary—William H. Sherman. Four new board members were 
also elected to serve for a three year period. They are: (standing, left to right) Michael 
E. Regan, general manager, The Growers and Packers Cooperative Canning Company, 
Inc., North Collins, New York; Robert D. Waterman, treasurer, Waterman Fruit Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Ontario Center, New York; Barton G. Levin, vice-president, East Pembroke 
Canning Corp., East Pembroke, New York, and H. Stuart Hilton, district plant manager, 
Eastern Production Division, Birdseye division of the General Foods Corp., Roches- 


ter, New York. 


New York Canner & Freezers 
Enjoy Brief Formal Program 


As is generally known, there is no at- 
tempt to discuss specific business prob- 
lems at the annual conventions of the 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association. The 67th Annual Meeting, 
held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, Decem- 
ber 4 there was a short business session, 
at which Association affairs and activi- 
ties were discussed. On the afternoon of 
the 4th, NCA President Fred Heinz 
shared the first general session with 
humorist Dr. Wesley N. Haynes of 
Keuka College, Penn Yan, New York, 
following presentation of a scroll to M. 
George Roux, Vice Consul of France in 
New York City, honoring Nicolas Appert. 
Referring to the 200th Anniversary of 
the birth of Nacolas Appert, the man 
who made canning possible, Mr. Heinz, 
paid tribute to the machinery and equip- 
ment manufacturers for their contribu- 
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tions to the progress of the canning in- 
dustry in America. His remarks were 
reproduced in full in our issue of Decem- 
ber 8. They merit the attention of every 
industry member. 

At the second general session, the 
afternoon of December 5, inspirational 
addresses were delivered by the Honor- 
able Kenneth B. Keating, New York 
Congressman from Rochester, and by 
Mr. W. Cleon Skousen, Director of 
Alumni and Public Services, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 

New Officers were also presented at 
this, the final session. Capable and effi- 
cient, President John C. Hemingway pre- 
sided at each of the sessions. 

Other scheduled attractions at the two 
day meeting included the showing of the 
inspirational film, “The Miracle of the 
Can”, through the courtesy of the Ameri- 
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can Can Company, and the Friday eve- 
ning Dinner-Dance, tendered by the 
associated machinery, supplymen and 
brokers. Thus ample time was provided 
for the all-important personal contacts 
between canners and between canners 
and their supplymen and brokeis. 


Advance registrations indicated a total 
attendance of some 1100. There can be 
little doubt that attendance was large 
but it’s doubtful that this figure was 
reached. Attendance on the first day at 
least seemed somewhat smaller than a 
year ago. Conflicting meetings in other 
areas might have had something to do 
with this. 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


But that this type of a program is ap- 
pealing is demonstrated by figures that 
were brought out at the business session. 
The Association’s able Secretary, W_1- 
liam H. Sherman, reported that in the 
past decade the Association has shown a 
net increase in membership each and 
every year. In that time active member- 
ship has increased from 65 firms to a 
present membership of 105, while the 
associate membership has increased from 
57 firms to 137. The combined member- 
ship now totals 242, which is exactly 120 
more members than ten years ago. 


Continuing his report of the year’s ac- 
tivities, Mr. Sherman unfolded the rea- 
son behind the success of the New York 
program. Basically it evolves from an 
active committee system, which imple- 
ments the work of the Officers, Board 
of Directors and Advisory Committee. 
There are nine general committees and 
eleven commodity committees. During 
the year there were 88 separate commit- 
tee meetings, at which, of course, specific 
current problems were discussed. Bul- 
letins are used to advise the membership 
of these activities. In a normal year the 
Association will issue some 31 “General 
Bulletins”, 60 to 75 “Special Bulletins”, 
about 25 “Special Labor Bulletins”, and 
between 150 and 200 “Commodity Bulle- 
tins’. Add to that the issuance of the 
Association’s “Empire State Marketer”, 
which is sent to some 1600 buyers and 
brokers each month, the Annual Mold 
Counting School, the Annual Fieldmen’s 
School, and the Annual Food Processing 
Conference, and there can be little ques- 
tion that the business needs of the mem- 
bership are adequately cared for. 


Before leaving Mr. Sherman’s report, 
let’s take a look at wnat this Associa- 
tion means by “Committee Activity.” In 
research, for example, the committee is 
made up of the chairman of all the com- 
modity committees, Sanitation and Qual- 
ity Control Committees, Special Research 
Projects Committee, and the Agricul- 
tural Committee. Each year this group 
sits down with the research specialists at 
Geneva and Cornell to review with them 
the work they are conducting affecting 
the canning industry. The committee 
makes suggestions as to which projects 
can be terminated, and also recommends 
for the consideration of the research 
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staff, new projects, also emphasizing 
which should be given priority. 

Then there is the Education Commit- 
tee, begun less than a decade ago, whose 
purpose it is to interest educational lead- 
ers in a program to train young men for 
the canning business. As a result the 
now well known two-year food process- 
ing course was established at Morrisville, 
leading up to the 4-year program at Cor- 
nell. Both have been highly successful. 
After seven years, the Morrisville course 
will have graduated about 250 young 
men by June of 19538. We are told there 
are 90 students in the two classes at 
present. Their placement record has been 
remarkable, with over 88 percent of the 
graduates now employed in the food field. 
In addition, the students of both Morris- 
ville and Cornell are most helpful to pro- 
cessors during the summer months. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


At the Business Meeting Past-Presi- 
dent Don Tobin, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, presented the names 
of four new Directors — Riggin, Water- 
man, Levin and Hilton (see photo) for 
a three year term. These Directors suc- 
ceed Messrs. A. D. Elabarger, Sherman 
Morse, Jr., J. M. Seeman, and J. M. 
Stroup, whose terms have expired. 

The Nominating Committee also sug- 
gests to the new Board, the following 
slate of officers: President, Walter W. 
Wilson; Vice-President, Francis J. Mil- 
ler; Treasurer, Don B. Ingersol; Secre- 
tary, William H. Sherman (also shown 
on photo). The entire slate was unani- 
mously elected. 

A. D. Elabarger, Treasurer, reported 
Association finances in good order. Even 
so, the delegates voted to increase mini- 
mum dues for active memebrs to. $50, 
and associate member dues to $30. 


ARMED FORCES PURCHASING 


The Resolutions Committee endorsed 
continuance of the Quartermaster Corps’ 
present set-aside system of purchasing 
through field buyers on a_ negotiated 
basis, but strongly recommended that 
provisions be made for release when so 
desired in areas where the pack of a 
specific commodity is short. A resolution 
2lso called for an early announcement of 
exemption from Walsh-Healy provisions 
during the packing season. 

A surprising and welcome addition to 
the formal program, was the appear- 
ance of NCA’s Secretary Carlos Camp- 
bell. Mr. Campbell made one of those 
extemporaneous talks of his that are al- 
ways so well received: This time he 
reviewed the yrospects in Washington 
under the new Administration. Your 
reporter was fortunate in having heard 
Mr. Campbell’s views on the subject at 
the Pennsylvania Meeting. These are 
briefed in our issued of December 1. 


VISITING COAST 


William Burke, of Prince, Keller & 
Co., New York food brokers, is visiting 
principals on the Pacific Coast this week. 
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FiLLERS 


Designed To Handle Tomatoes, Cut Stringless Beans, Olives, 
Cherries, Berries, Sliced Beets, Peach Halves, Pear Halves, 
Plums, Apricots, Sliced Pickles, Gherkins, Relish, 

Small Onions, Mushrooms and Specialties 


MODELS AVAILABLE FOR TIN, GLASS, FROZEN PACKS 


Model 600 Fillers are especially suited to specialty and other packs 
which cannot be handled on a fully automatic filler and where hand- 
pack methods would be too costly. 


With the 600, it is possible to secure both an accurate fill and add 
the necessary brine or syrup in automatic operation. 


Ask your nearest CRCO representative or write for 
complete details and prices. 
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AGRICULTURE 


FIRST YEAR TESTS OF 
SOIL CONDITIONS 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Soil conditioners passed the majority 
of first-year tests in Connecticut, but 
indications are that more efficient chemi- 
cals are in the process of development. 
Dr. C. L. W. Swanson, head of the Connec- 
ticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
Soils Department, makes this statement 
in the current issue of the Station’s jour- 
nal, “Frontiers of Plant Science”, which 
contains a report on this summer’s field 
trials of this new group of agricultural 
chemicals. 


In one field experiment varying rates 
of five soil conditioner chemicals were 
compared on plots of snap beans. Other 
plots received manure treatments while 
still others, for purpose of comparison, 
received neither soil conditioner nor 
manure. Two of the soil conditioners 
used are now on the market; three are 
still in the experimental stage. Yield in- 
creases from the commercially available 
chemical compounds were slight to none 
while, on the other hand, two of the ex- 
perimental materials give yield increases 
of as high as 15 percent. 


Some surprising facts were also dis- 
covered about the effect of conditioners 
on different kinds of Connecticut soil. 
In general, conditioners work best on 
soils with high clay content. In a test 
on lettuce growing on three different 
types of soils, varying greatly in clay 
content, the conditioner used proved most 
effective on a loamy sand, containing the 
lowest amount of clay. At a 4,000 pound 
per acre rate, a yield increase of 325 
percent was obtained on that soil. Dr. 
Swanson believed this may have been 
due to the kind of clay in this soil—it 
may have been more efficient as a binder 
for the conditioner than other types. 
Also, conditioners are hygroscopic and at 
this unusually high rate may have im- 
proved the moisture conditions in the 
soil. On an actual weight basis, the soil 
highest in clay produced more lettuce, 
although the percentage increase was 
not as great. In this trial, manure treat- 
ments also increased yields but not as 
much as the heavier rates of conditioners. 

Tests also revealed that with methods 
now available for applying liquids to 
soils on a field basis, the use of condi- 
tioners in liquid form is not practical. 
At a 1,000-pound per acre rate, the con- 
ditioner plugs up the spray nozzle, so 
that application is just about impossible. 
Also, since conditioners are not very sol- 
uble in water, large amounts of water 
must be used. Applying the dry powder 
form with a fertilizer distributor was 
found to be easy and convenient. 


In general, it was also found that high 
rates of conditioners repressed plant 
growth and resulted in lower yields than 
untreated plots. Soil conditioners are 
essentially plastics and with higher rates, 
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the soil becomes “plasticized”. Some of 
the conditioner stays on the surface, 
binding soil particles together into a 
gummy, gooey mass. When this mass 
dries, hard clods are formed. High rates 
also appeared to retard germination. 

Anyone wishing to read the full report 
may receive it by requesting a copy of 
the November issue of “Frontiers of 
Plant Science” from The Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, P. O. 
Box 1106, New Haven. 


NEW BLUEBERRY VARIETIES 


Three new blueberries — Earliblue, 
Bluecrop, and Herbert — have been de- 
veloped by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

All three of the highly productive new 
varieties have shown up well in trials 
in eastern blueberry areas, which are 
found in New Jersey, Michigan, New 
England, New York and Maryland. They 
are not recommended where stem canker 
is a serious diseases as in eastern North 
Carolina. The Earliblue and Bluecrop 
varieties appear promising in western 
Washington and Oregon where early ma- 
turity is desirable. 

The new varieties are selections from 
crosses of well-known commercial varie- 
ties. The fruit of each is borne in loose 
clusters on vigorous and highly produc- 
tive bushes. 

Earliblue comes from a cross between 
Stanley and Weymouth and resembles its 
Weymouth parent in earliness. About 
half of the crop is ripe the first week of 
the blueberry season, usually about the 
last week of June. The remainder ripen 
over the next two weeks. The berries 
are lighter blue than those of Weymouth, 
of much better quality, and somewhat 
larger. Only 85 berries of the new va- 
riety will fill a pint cup, as compared 
with 90 for Weymouth. 3 

Bluecrop is a midseason variety result- 
ing from crosses in which Jersey, 
Pioneer, Stanley, and June varieties were 
parent stock. Eighty of the firm, light 
blue berries fill a pint cup. Berries of 
this new variety are marked by an ex- 
ceptionally good scar (place on the berry 
where it has been separated from the 
cluster). A “good scar” is found on ber- 
ries that separate with small damage to 
either skin or flesh. 

The Herbert matures late—from the 
4th to the 7th week of the season. With 
a cup count of 65, the firm dark berries 
of this variety are the largest of the new 
ones and as large as any commercial 
blueberry. The flavor of the new variety 
is equal to the best. Parentage of the 
Herbert is the same as that of Berkeley, 
another recent superior blueberry. It 
includes Stanley, Jersey, and Pioneer. 

Neither the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture nor the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station has plants of these 
varieties for sale. Information on sources 
of supply may be obtained from C. J. 
Galletta, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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VIRUS DISEASES FOUND 
IN NEW YORK CABBAGE 


Two virus diseases, cabbage virus A 
and cabbage virus B, were found in cab- 
bage, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, and 
cauliflower grown this past summer at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York. 

The extent of losses from these dis- 
eases was not determined, but severe in- 
fections are believed to have considerable 
economic importance especially when sea- 
sonal conditions favor the development 
of the diseases, according to Dr. J. J. 
Natti, plant disease specialist at the Sta- 
tion. Infected plants are smaller than 
healthy plants so that yields are reduced, 
he says. 


The trouble was first detected in leaves 
of plants grown in the greenhouse from 
“mother” plants selected for breeding 
purposes from the 1951 field planting at 
the Station. Cabbage seedlings inocu- 
lated with juice from these infected 
leaves developed virus symptoms. 


The two viruses can be identified by 
inoculation tests. Cabbage plants in- 
fected by virus A develop conspicuous 
symptoms in the greenhouse at tempera- 
tures between 75 and 85 degrees Fahren- 
heit, whereas infection by virus B results 
in severe symptoms between 60 and 70 
degrees. Both viruses can be readily 
transmitted from infected to healthy 
plants and in the field this is believed to 
be accomplished by the feeding of aphids. 
They are not carried in the seed. Quite 
frequently the two viruses occur in the 
same plant, with the intensification of 
the symptoms. 

Observations made at Geneva this past 
season of inoculated seedlings of a num- 
ber of varieties and selections indicated 
that Marion Market, Glory, and Geneva 
Resistant Danish 153 and 107 were very 
susceptible; Wisconsin All Seasons, Yel- 
lows Resistant Early Kraut, Wisconsin 
Ballhead, Robson’s Seneca Danish, and 
Geneva Resistant Domestic, 88, 89, and 
139 were moderately susceptible; and 
Geneva Resistant Domestic 140 and Se- 
lected Danish were least susceptible. 


Eradication of cruciferous weeds in 
the vicinity of cabbage seedbeds, isola- 
tion of cabbage breeding material held 
overwinter for seed production, and use 
of insecticides to destroy insect carriers 
are the most promising control measures. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


R. B. Schwartz, Agricultural Economic 
Department, Ohio State University, re- 
ports that the amount of fruits used for 
processing in 1952 was 10 percent less 
than in 1951. 


Schwartz also says that each person 
will consume one pound more canned 
fruit in 1952 than the 18.8 pounds con- 
sumed last year. Frozen fruits and juice 
consumption is % a pound per person 
greater than 1951. 
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Power 
Plants 


PROVIDE ECONOMICAL DEPEND- 
ABLE, STEADY AND ACCURATE- 
LY CONTROLLED POWER 


These 4 or 6 )_cylinder plants — are specially 


engineered to meet every ry requirement for 
Viner Drives. All users are highly pleased 
with their performance and economy. 


Over 2000 Hamachek-Waukesha Power 
Plants were used to drive Viners in 1952. 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
STABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA ‘AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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The test for 
ascertaining the 
amount of fat in 
milk, by Stephen 
M. Babcock, 
which was the 
beginning of 
modern dairying. 


Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal-Colonial Salt Division, General Foods 
Corporation, St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 
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HOLME RESIGNATION 
ACCEPTED BY AIC 


The resignation of John C. Holme, Di- 
rector of Marketing for the Associatied 
Independent Canners these past two 
years has been accepted by the Board 
of Directors. Don R. Callahan of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, will carry 
on, pending the replacement of Mr. 
Holme, “The Canning Trade” has been 
informed. The New York office at 305 
Madison Avenue, will continue to func- 
tion. 

We are further advised that Mr. Har- 
vey Burr will resume the bulletin service 
on the two commodities, peas and corn. 
These will eminate from the Madison, 
Wisconsin office. Mr. Burr’s Corn Bul- 
letins, issued by him as Secretary of the 
Corn Canners Service Bureau, were dis- 
continued when that organization became 
a part of AIC. A great many canners 
will be pleased to hear that the bulletin 
service will be resumed. 


GREENCASTLE 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Greencastle Packing Company, 
Greencastle, Pennsylvania, has completed 
plans for a quarter million dollar im- 
provement and expansion program, 
which will extend the packing season 
and permit the packing of many new 
items. Work on a new building will be 
begun early in 1953 and equipment in- 
stalled for the addition of lima beans, 
string beans, spinach and cherries to the 
company’s line. 


SWANSON OPENS 
NEW CANNING PLANT 


C. A. Swanson & Sons of Omaha, 
Nebraska has activated a new canning 
plant at Modesto, California on property 
adjacent to their Turkey Eviscerating 
and Processing Plant. 

Building and property for the new 
canning plant were acquired last Sep- 
tember from a large food processor. 

The new plant started canning Boned 
Turkey November 12th and is currently 
producing at the rate of 100,000 units 
per day. 

The plant is under the supervision of 
Mr. Folke Floden, General Manager of 
Swanson’s Modesto operations and is the 
third Swanson plant in California. Swan- 
son operates other plants in Maryland, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Arkansas and Minne- 
sota. 


Sales of canned Turkey have greatly 
increased during the past 2 years keep- 
ing pace with Swanson canned Chicken 
products. Last year more than 5,000,000 
lbs. of Turkey were used in the produc- 
tion of Swanson Boned Turkey which is 
in national distribution. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
APPOINTMENTS 


John L. Heinlein, general manager of 
Continental Can Company’s South Cen- 
tral District, announced the appointment 
of M. D. Sandine as plant manager of 
the company’s two can plants in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Mr. Sandine joined Con- 
tinental in 1948 as a member of the 
general manager’s staff—equipment man- 
ufacturing. Prior to his present assign- 
ment, he was plant manager at Con- 
tinental’s Syracuse plant and general 
manager of the company’s defense plant 
at Coffeyville, Kansas. — 

C. F. Marquard has been appointed 
plant manager of Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Milwaukee metal container plant 
according to R. S. Hatfield, general man- 
ager of the North Central District. Mr. 
Marquard formerly was plant manager 
of Continental’s Chicago defense plant. 


In his new position, he will manage one. 
of the largest of Continental’s thirty- 


seven metal can plant operations. 


OHIO TOMATO GROWERS 
CONSIDERING CANNERY 


It is reported that the Cannery Grow- 
ers, Inc., Maumee, Ohio, are considering 
building a tomato cannery in northern 
Ohio to process the tomato crop for its 
members. 

This cooperative organization of 1400 
tomato growers in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan was established as the bargain- 
ing agent between the growers and the 
canneries. 


Chan C. Connley, formerly Assistant 
Agricultural Extension Agent for Lucas 
County, is general manager. 


FURMAN IMPROVEMENTS 


This past season the J. W. Furman 
Cannery at Northumberland, Pennsyl- 
vania installed a completely new beet 
line, which included a Diamond Tool 
Continuous Beet Steamer and an FMC 
Continuous Peeler, to double the capacity 
of the company’s former beet line. A 
new Scott Urschel Beet Combine was put 
into operation in the field. 


U. S. PRODUCTS APPOINTS HILSZ 


Fred M. Drew, president of the United 
States Products Corp., San Jose, Califor- 
nia, has announced the appointment of 
Lloyd C. Hilsz as vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Hilsz, who has been 
with the firm two years and who has 
been associated with the canning indus- 
try more than twenty years, succeeds 
W. D. Hooper, who has resigned, effec- 
tive January 31. United States Products 
Corp. is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the Consolidated Grocers Corp. 
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FISCHER TO DIRECT 
BALL BROS. SALES 


John W. Fischer, Vice-President and 
member of the Board of Directors of Ball 
Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana, has 
been appcinted Director of Sales for the 
company’s Commercial Glass Container 
Mr. Fischer was Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Metal Closure Manu- 
facturing and Zine Rolling Mill and 
Fabrication Orerations prior to the 
appointment, and for several years be- 
fore his Metal Division assignment, was 
in charge of the company’s plants as 
Vice-President in charge of manufactur- 
ing. In his new capacity he will have 
the administration and execution of sales 
policies and for coordinating the sales 
activities of all Ball Brothers Commer- 
cial Container Divisions, including those 
at Muncie, Indiana, E] Monte, Califor- 
nia, and Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


FIELD MEN’S CONFERENCES 


The Annual Conference for Pennsyl-. 
vania canners’ fieldmen will be held at 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, January 7 to 9, 1953. 

Iowa-Nebraska Canner’s Fieldmen 
Conference, sponsored jointly by Iowa 
State College and the Iowa-Nebraska 
Canners Association, will be held at 
Memorial Union, Iowa State College, 
Ames, January 27 and 28, 1953. 


KAISER PLANS 
CALIFORNIA TIN MILL 


Henry Kaiser, president of the Kaiser 
Steel Corp., Fontana, California, has an- 
nounced plans for the erection of a tin 
mill in addition to other plant enlarge- 
ments. This new mill with an annual 
capacity of more than 200,000 tons, will 
represent about 20 percent of the Fon- 
tana production. Mr. Kaiser notes that 
about 75 percent of the tin plate used in 
the Western States is made in Eastern 
mills. 


FISHING VESSEL 
FIRE LOSSES LARGE 


Marine underwriters at San Diego, 
California, report that the record of 25 
San Diego fishing vessels destroyed by 
fire, collision, sinking or stranding so far 
this year is without parallel in shipping 
history. Recommendations for additional 
safeguards are under consideration. 


TO INSTALL JUICE LINE 


Paul Plummer, Manager, Lutz Can- 
ning Company. Defiance, Ohio, reports 
that his company expects to install a to- 
mato juice line for the 1953 pack. 
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THE ROBINS 
TO KEEP Your 


i 


"Pails and Pans « Belting 


Screens Pumps 


W Ro I n S | Sanitary Tubing « Coils 


\ Fittings Kettles 
---cansupply almostany —_Vallves Gauges 


maintenance or operating 
Conveyors « Stackers 


processing 


item you may need... 
a Sharpeners « Peelers 
UN Crates Bearings 
x Conveyor Hardware 


Hose Rubber Clothing 
Chain Drives 


SECURE A ROBINS CATALOG... 
AND KEEP IT HANDY. ..YOU MAY 


NEED IT TOMORROW! A V4 Ro A i] 5 


Consult your Robins Catalog whenever you ony, ; 
need ‘“‘emergency”’ items and supplies. Wire AND COMPAN ¥, ING. . & 

& 
or phone your requirements . . . we'll ship Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 see ROBINS. 
immediately from warehouse stock. 713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. é : _ 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


Wagner’s Point BALTIMORE 26, MARY LAND Phone: CU rtis 0270 


Air view of our large, modern plant which for years has taken care of the needs 
of many of the” outstanding canners throughout the Middle Atlantic States’ Area. 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WEATHPROOF SOLID FIBRE (JAN-P-108) 
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MAY ELECTED 
GEORGIA PRESIDENT 


C. R. May of the Hills Brothers Com- 
pany, Woodbury, George, was named 
President of the Georgia Canners Asso- 
ciation at the Annual Meeting of the 
group held last week in Atlanta. 


TEA GARDEN INSTALLS 
NEW JELLY LINE 


Tea Garden Products Co. has installed 
a new high-speed jelly and preserve line 
in its plant at San Leandro, California. 
Sales of Tea Garden products have in- 
creased 55 percent in the past four years, 
says President T. N. St. Hill. Announce- 
ment has been made of the appointment 
of Willis V. Huth, formerly manager of 
the company’s cold packing operations in 
Oregon, as superintendent of the San 
Leandro plant. 


CAL-PAK OFFICIAL 
HEADS GMA COMMITTEE 


O. E. Seegelken, an executive of the 
sales staff of the California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, California, has 
been made chairman of the San Fran- 
cisco merchandising committee sponsored 
by the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 


NAMED TO SALES POST 


Robert D. Griswold, formerly with 
Honor Brand Frosted Foods, has been 
named sales manager for the Morton 
Packing Co., Louisville, for Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. Morton 
packs a line of quick frozen foods. 


KROGER’S SELLINS RETIRES 


After thirty years service with The 
Kroger Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Charles Sellins, sanitarian in the Can- 
ning Division, will retire January 1. 


VACATIONING 


Matthias H. Heck, President-Treas- 
urer, Miami Valley Canning Company, 
Monroe, Ohio, is vacationing with his 
family at Sarasota, Florida. Mr. Heck 
was recently reelected prosecuting attor- 
ney for Montgomery County. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SALMON PACK 


Final figures show that the 1952 Brit- 
ish Columbia canned salmon pack was 
the smallest in six years. Total pack, 
amounting to 1,286,468 cases compared 
with 1,955,475 cases in 1951. The 1951 
pack was the largest in the six year 
period. The 1952 pack of Pinks 675,836 
cases, and of Sockeyes 449,174 cases, ac- 
counted for the bulk of the production. 
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WASHINGTON 


SUPREME COURT RULING 
DENIES FOOD AND DRUG 
RIGHT OF INSPECTION 


A Supreme Court ruling handed down 
Monday, December 8, dropped a veritable 
bombshell in the lap of the Food and 
Drug Administration. By an 8 to 1 deci- 
sion the Court ruled that any private 
plant manager, who had never before 
granted permission to Food and Drug to 
send an inspector into his plant, need 
not give that permission under the law. 
The ruling strongly implied further that 
any plant manager who had previously 
granted such inspection privileges, could 
now deny the inspectors admission. Food 
and Drug Commissioner Charles W. 
Crawford agreed with the latter inter- 
pretation following the verdict, stating 
that new legislation will be needed to 
correct this defect in the Law. 

The ruling came as a result of a case 
of the United States vs Ira D. Cardiff, 
President of the Washington Dehydrated 
Food Company, Yakima County, Wash- 
ington. In 1950 he refused permission 
to inspectors to examine his plants. The 
District Court found Mr. Cardiff guilty, 
but the Appeals Court reversed the lower 
court. Food and Drug Administration 
then appealed to the Supreme Court. 


The decision of the majority is based 
on Section 704 of the Law (Almanac 
page 33) which gives inspectors the 
right to enter at reasonable times, after 
first making request and obtaining per- 
mission of the owner, operator or cus- 
todian. That permission was withheld 
by Mr. Cardiff, and the Court held that 
under this section he had a right to do 
so, despite the fact that Section 301 F 
(Almanac page 16), prohibits such re- 
fusal. The Court held that the two sec- 
tions are vague and treacherous. Justice 
Harold K. Burton was the only dissentor. 
He did not offer a written opinion. 
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PRICE INDEX BASE 
TO BE CHANGED 


Beginning with the January issue of 
the Consumer Price Index, which will 
become available at the end of February, 
the base period for the Consumers Price 
Index issued by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, will be changed to an average of 
the years 1947, 1948 and 1949. Previ- 
ously the Index had been based on the 
1935-39 period. As a result of this 
change, the Index numbers for all cost 
of living items listed, which is now at 
about 190, will be reduced to approxi- 
mately 115. 


To facilitate the transition, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, will publish the De- 
cember 1952 interum adjusted Index, 
scheduled for about mid-January 1953, 
on both the 1935-39 base and the new 
1947-49 base, and that practice will con- 
tinue throughout the year on the all item 
list. 
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AGRICULTURE 
SECRETARY-ELECT CONFERS 
WITH ASSOCIATION AND 
UNIVERSITY OFFICIALS 


Ezra Taft Benson, who will soon be 
Secretary of Agriculture in President- 
elect Dwight Eisenhower’s Cabinet, was 
a visitor in San Francisco, California, 
during the first week of December. 
Among those with whom he conferred 
were Frank Shay, President of the Cali- 
fornia Prune and Apricot Growers Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Harry Wallman, vice-presi- 
dent of the University of California, in 
charge of agricultural sciences, and 
noted for his research in agricultural 
price analysis, and Paul Sharp, director 
of the experimental station of the Uni- 
versity of California’s College of Agri- 
culture at Davis. 


CANNED BEAN GRADE CHANGES 
PROPOSED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
December 4 proposed changes in recom- 
mended minimum drained weights in the 
U. S. Standards for grades of canned 
green beans and canned wax beans. The 
proposal provides drained weight recom- 
mendations for additional sizes of con- 
tainers and also makes changes in 
drained weight recommendations for can 
sizes listed in the current standards. 


Parties interested in the proposed 
amendment may submit views and com- 
ments during the next 30 days to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Generally speaking, the recommended 
minimum weights are lower than those 
provided by the existing standard. 
Weights are provded for the first time 
for the 8 oz. Tall, the 8 oz. jar, the No. 
300 jar, the 303 jar, and the 2% jar. 
Also for the sizes presently listed 
weights not heretofore listed, especially 
for the whole vertical pack and the 
French style pack, are provided. The 
proposed table is as follows: 


Table No. 1— Recommended Minimum Drained 
Weights, in ounces, of green beans and wax beans 


Styles of Canned Beans 


£32 285 
2 Eee n BS 
aga mas 
4% 5% 5 4% 
8 ounce jar...... 4% a 4% 4% 
No. 1 (pic.)... 5% 6% 6 5% 
Ba. 9 10 9% 9 
8% 9% 8, 8% 
No. 300 jar...... 8% 84 
9% 10 9% 9% 
j 10 9% 
124% 11% 114 
18 16% 164 
16% 16% 
66 63 61 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 7-9, 1953 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS’ FIELDMEN, ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th Annual Con- 
vention and Sample Cutting, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 20-22, 1953 — PROCESSORS 
PIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 26-27, 1953—OHIO CAN- 
NERS AND FIELDMEN CONFERENCE, Ohio 
Union, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1953—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1953—1IOWA-NEBRAS- 
KA CANNERS’ FIELDMEN, ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, Memorial Union, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERY FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Bab- 
cock Hall, U. of W. Campus, Madison, 
Wis. 


FEBRUARY 2-13, 1953 — DOUBLE 
SEAMER SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1953—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 5-14, 1953 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER WEEK, spon- 
sored by National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation. 


FEBRUARY 9-13, 1953— Foop PRoc- 
ESSING SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 

FEBRUARY 17-20, 1953 — NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TtoN, Annual Convention, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 

FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
‘Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 

FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
FROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Ill. 

FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, III. 
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FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-4, 1953-— NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 5-6, 1953 —0ZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

MARCH 13-14, 1953 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 17-18, 1953—NORTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953 — VIRGINIA CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Thames River Division. . . 


Bogota Container Division. . 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
| 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET’ NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division 
Boston Corrugated Box Division . 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division . 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Division 
Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division 


Ohio Corrugated Box Division . 
Teterboro Corrugated Box Division 


. NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

. HOLYOKE, MASS. 

. NEW LONDON, CONN. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — While there’s 
some last minute shipping against con- 
tracts previously mede, calling for deliv- 
ery before the end of the month, and 
some buyers are being forced into the 
market for minimum replacement orders, 
the canned foods situation, generally 
speaking, is experiencing the usual end 
of the year dullness. For the most part 
new business is non-existent, although 
there is definite interest developing in 
early shipments after the turn of the 
year. Buyers have been impressed with 
the continuing good business at the re- 
tail level. With the lone possible excep- 
tion of pumpkin and California catsup, 
paste and puree canners, who are giving 
the pumpkin people a run for the “excep- 
tion to the rule” title, canners are unwor- 
ried about prospects for business at good 
prices after the turn of the year. 

Even so, a great many canners are be- 
ginning to think about 1953 packs and 
the difficulty of keeping costs down to a 
reasonable level. Already citrus canners 
are beginning to experience that diffi- 
culty, despite the prospects for an excel- 
lent crop, raw citrus prices are advanc- 
ing, already to a point where higher 
prices on the processed item become 
necessary. Citrus canners, particularly, 
are very conscious of the relationship 
between price and movement. Canners 
of other items, too, are worried particu- 
larly about the labor situation. It was 
quite noticeable during our convention 
rounds, that every time some labor sav- 
ing device, or idea, was mentioned, can- 
ners pricked up their ears. That’s the 
kind of interest that has enabled the in- 
dustry to keep canned foods at a most 
attractive price level, compared with 
other foods and its continuance is en- 
couraging. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Moderate Improvement In Buying Interest— 
Tomatoes Steadier — Standard Pea Shortage 
Indicated — Interest In Corn Slackened — 
Kraut Offerings Short — Sardines In Good 
Position — No Change In Salmon — Good 
Movement Of Tuna — Citrus Developing 
Strength—West Coast Fruits Inactive. 


By York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 11, 1952 


THE SITUATION—A moderate im- 
provement in buying interest in canned 
foods is reported here, with most of the 
new business involving staple lines for 
shipment at the year-end. While there 
is a little price irregularity reported in 
some lines, these instances usually in- 
volve small clean-up lots, and are not 
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representative of the general market, 
which is still fairly steady. 


THE OUTLOOK—Fill-in buying will 
continue the order of the day in the im- 
mediate future, it is reported in distrib- 
uting circles. However, in some cases, 
where supplies in first hands are none 
too large, some extension of inventory 
coverage may be looked for after the 
turn of the year, usually well-posted 
market observers believe. 


TOMATOES—The market in the Tri- 
States is showing a steadier tone, and 
apparently most of the weak tomato 
holdings have been removed from the 
picture. Current minimums find stand- 
ard 1s at $1.05, 308s at $1.35, 2s at $1.50 
and 2% at $2.10-$2.15, with 10s quoted 
at $7.75 by most sellers, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. On extra standards, 303s com- 
mand $1.55, with 2s at $1.75 and 2's at 
$2.75, with 10s bringing $9.00. Only im- 
mediate fly in the ointment, from can- 
ners’ standpoint is the possibility of 
heavy early canning in Florida, which 
might disturb the market basis a little. 
Meanwhile, trade demand is slowly pick- 
ing up, as jobbers and chains move to 
fill in depleted holdings. Reports from 
the Midwest list standard 2s at $1.65, 
cannery. 


PEAS — Distributors are looking the 
supply situation over rather carefully as 
the year nears a close, and are finding 
the supply of standards in canners’ 
hands rather light. Current prospects 
are that standards will be in quite short 
supply before new pack is available, al- 
though a fair supply of extra standards 
and fancies is in prospect. Extra stand- 
ards, for prompt shipment, are quoted at 
a minimum of $1.25 on 303s in the mid- 
west, f.o.b. canneries. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Buying in- 
terest in corn has slackened, and the 
market is without quotable change in 
major packing areas this week. With 
supplies in packers’ hands in the Tri- 
States on the short side, buyers are turn- 
ing more generally to New York State, 
where supply is fairly large. Offerings 
of canned kraut are on the short side, 
and buyers are moving to cover their 
requirements while goods can still be 
had. The market on 2%s is generally 
held at a minimum of $1.75, f.o.b. can- 
neries, with 10s commanding $5.85 in 
most areas. Ozark canners are offering 
fancy spinach for prompt shipment at 
$1.10 for 303s, $1.20 for 2s, and $1.65 
for 24s, f.o.b. canneries, with 10s held 
at $5.00. 


SARDINES—Canning operations have 
closed down in Maine, and the market 
is quoted at $7.00 per case for quarter 
keyless oils or mustard pack, with can- 
ners extending floor stock protection 
against their own decline for a period of 
30 days from date of arrival. There is 
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some expectation of a firming up in the 
price level after the turn of the year, 
when distributors normally come in for 
spring and early summer needs. Too, 
the absence of offerings from California 
is counted upon as a strengthening fac- 
tor this season. 


SALMON—No change is reported in 
the salmon situation in primary markets 
this week. Distributors generally are 
coasting along on current stocks and 
commitments, and little pick-up in buy- 
ing interest is looked for in the immedi- 
ate future. 


TUNA—tThere has been a good move- 
ment of tuna into distributor’s hands 
during recent weeks, and the price boost 
on fancy white meat halves has tended 
to give market sentiment a shot in the 
arm. Meanwhile, the competitive pres- 
sure from the Japanese product has less- 
ened considerably, and efforts are cur- 
rently under way to effect a greater 
degree of stabilization on the imported 
product in the American market. Japa- 
nese canners and importers here are 
cooperating in this move. 


CITRUS—A firmer undertone is de- 
veloping in canned citrus in Florida, and 
with raw fruit prices beginning to stif- 
fen, there is some likelihood of compen- 
satory upward price adjustments in the 
canned product. Sellers are listing or- 
ange juice 2s at 95 to 97% cents, with 
46-ounce at $2.10-$2.20, on unsweetened. 
Sweetened grapefruit juice is being held 
at 90 to 92% cents on 2s and $1.95-$2.00 
for 46-ounce, while sweetened blended 
juice is listed at 92% to 95 cents for 2s 
and $2.05 for 46-ounce, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Canners are quoting fancy grape- 
fruit segments at $1.87% to $1.42% for 
303s, with 2s at $1.70. Choice grapefruit 
sections, 303s, are offering as low as 
$1.30 and broken at $1.25, although these 
prices are below the view of most sellers. 


OTHER FRUITS — There is nothing 
new to report on the West Coast fruit 
situation this week. Shipments are mov- 
ing out in moderate volume against 
orders previously booked, and canners 
are generally adhering to listed quota- 
tions. New business is not active, al- 
though some traders are inclined to be- 
lieve that a little activity may develop 
by convention time in February. By this 
time, they believe, canners will have de- 
cided what fruit they will want to release 
to the open market as the result of the 
failure of tentative buyers to forward 
shipping instructions. 


COALE HEADS BROKERS 


Harry L. Coale has been elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Food Brokers’ 
Association for the coming Year. Other 
officers named by the Philadelphia group 
are A. L. Hunsicker, vice-president, and 
C. Deane Atmore, secretary-treasurer. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Replacement Buying — Good Demand For 
Citrus—Corn Moving Well—Beans Cleaning 
Up—Tomatoes Lag—Strong Kraut Market 
-—Pro-rating Beets—Fruits Quiet But Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dee. 11, 1952 


THE SITUATION — While buyers 
here are trying hard to hold off any buy- 
ing until after the turn of the year, re- 
tail movement of canned foods has been 
at a rate that has made it necessary for 
them to come into the market, at least 
for immediate replacements. The talk 
is all of the annual inventory situation, 
which is the usual excellent excuse at 
this time of the year, but some action 
is being forced on what would otherwise 
be a very dull market. However, sales 
are small and are meant only for re- 
quirements of a short term nature but 
they still keep trading at a more active 
level than is normally expected at this 
time of the year. Furthermore, the trade 
are concerned about the many serious 
shortages that are occuring in certain 
vegetables and orders are now being 
placed for shipment immediately after 
the first of January. 


Citrus continues to lead the parade 
and the market is showing unexpected 
strength with higher prices already in 
effect and the heavy buying still not 
under way. Where the trade can find 
supplies, they are buying for shipment 
after inventory, kraut, carrots, green 
and wax beans and apple sauce. Canned 
fish is on the routine side and fruit, with 
the exception of pineapple, is arousing 
little or no interest. Prices generally 
are inclined toward the strong side al- 
though one of the nationally advertised 
brands just recently announced lower 
prices on corn, pumpkin, catsup and cer- 
tain sieve sizes of fancy peas. Indepen- 
dent canners are holding firm except in 
the case of pumpkin and with some re- 
ductions on catsup. 


CITRUS—Demand for citrus is good 
and will increase as better fruit becomes 
available. Prices are on the increase be- 
cause of higher raw stock costs and most 
major factors advanced prices over the 
week end. Fancy orange juice is now 
quoted at $2.25, blended at $2.12% and 
grapefruit juice at $2.00. Canners com- 
plain that at $1.00 a box on the tree 
the above prices are too low plus the 
fact that grapefruit advanced from 25 
cents to 60 cents a box with supplies 
inadequae to take care of demand. Na- 
tural grapefruit juice is now available 
although limited in quantity and natural 


orange is expected to start going into 
cans this week. The trade here are buy- 
ing steadily although mostly in small 
quantities waiting for midseason oranges 
to make an appearance when buying 
should step up considerably. 


CORN—Corn is selling at all levels at 
an excellent rate and should continue in 
the same manner based on it’s position 
as compared to most other vegetables. 
Midwest canners are holding firm at 
$1.55 for fancy 303s, $1.35-$1.45 for 
extra standard and $1.25 for standard. 
Tens are very scarce and where they can 
be found they are bringing $9.75 without 
any quibbling. Despite a larger than 
normal pack most corn canners seem 
satisfied with the present course of 
events. 


BEANS—Beans of all kinds are grow- 
ing shorter by the day, particularly No. 
10 tins. The Northwest is completely 
sold out of Blue Lakes in tens and Wis- 
consin canners are in just about the 
same shape on their pack. Fancy 3 sieve 
cuts are available in 303s at $1.70 for 
green and $1.80 for wax. Extra stand- 
ards are quoted at $1.40 for green and 
$1.50 for wax. Standards of any kind are 
just about a thing of the past. The trade 
are going to be out of tens completely a 
long time before new pack and shelf 
sizes will be short for the rest of the 
season. 


quires little attention. 


HOT-BREAK TANK 


Increase production volume. 
No raw product lost; enzymic 
action prevented because bro- 
ken tomatoes are instantly im- 
mersed in liquid constantly 
kept at high temperature. 


INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTOR 
Obtains sweet palatable product. 

action extracts all the flavor juice. 

juice packers because it decreases production ex- 
peuse, yet produces finest quality product! 
LANGSENKAMP JUICE STRAINER 

Increases quality of your juice by removing all foreign 

matter as well as broken seed. Easily installed. Re- 


For Finest Tomato Juice at Lower Cost 


LANGSENKAMP 


ments. 


Gentle pressing 
The choice of 


Juice of better color . . . choicest flavor; 
juice of good body, least separation... 
produced in larger volume at a cost that 
means profit for the canner! 


Now is the Time to seriously consider your 
future requirements. 
materials shortage, all food machinery 
manufacturers’ metal allocations have been 
cut 50% -- 60% of the actual require- 
We sincerely urge you to place 
your orders as far in advance as possible. 


Consult your Langsenkamp Catalogue 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Due to the critical 
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TOMATOES — Little interest being 
shown in tomatoes and none is expected 
until after the turn of the year. In the 
meantime, the trade have turned their 
attention to tomato products as lower 
prices have made an appearance on cat- 
sup and juice. Extra standard 14 oz. 
catsup has been sold here at $1.50 with 
fancy at $1.75. Tens are offered at 
$10.00 for extra standard and $11.50 for 
fancy. Fancy juice has been bought re- 
cently at $2.40 although the market is 
still generally at $2.50 with most can- 
ners under the impression that fancy 
juice is not too plentiful and may even 
advance by early spring. Despite the 
lack of interest tomatoes remain un- 
changed. 


KRAUT—Local offerings of kraut 
have just about disappeared and a buyer 
either has some kind of a booking with 
an old source of supply or he can expect 
nothing further. The market is very 
strong at $1.75 for 2%s and $5.85 for 
tens although prices mean very little at 
this time. 


PUMPKIN—This item is really in the 
doldrums as one of the chains featured 
2%s here recently at 10 cents which left 
the market wide open for most anything. 
All kinds of prices are quoted and the 
trade are buying only as needed even 
though this is the time of the year pump- 
kin should sell at it’s best. 


BEETS — Some fancy bargains have 
shown up here on whole beets which, in 
most cases, were from the carryover 
from last year. However, sliced, cut 
and shoestring beets are short and in 
most cases deliveries will be pro-rated. 
Fancy sliced are offered at $1.17% to 
$1.20 with tens at $5.85 to $6.00 and not 
too much available. With the exceptions 
of whole beets there just isn’t going to 
be enough to go around this year. 


APPLE SAUCE — Applesauce con- 
tinues to get shorter and higher priced 
right along, with every indication sup- 
plies will long be gone before another 
pack rolls around. Fancy New York 


sauce is now held at $1.70 for 308s and 
$8.50 for tens with canners not too 
anxious to sell. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Although 
sales have slowed down considerably the 
past month or two, no one seems con- 
cerned, probably because stocks are in 
pretty fair shape. Canners in this area 
still have a good assortment of pears to 
offer on the basis of $3.75 for 2% fancy, 
$3.35 for choice and $2.95 for standard 
with other grades in proportion. Elberta 
peaches have sold very well and unsold 
stocks are limited. Fancy ones are held 
at $2.35, 2%s at $3.75 and tens at $13.00. 
Prune plums are also in good position 
and unsold stocks are held at $2.25 with 
choice at $2.10. Berries and cherries are 
short with prices very much on the firm 
side. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Dull But Strong—Tomatoes In Good 
Position But Products Extremely Weak — 
Storms Halting Carrot Production — Trade 
Inquiry For Parsnips—Apple Sauce Enjoying 
Steady Movement—Fruits Unchanged—B.C. 
Salmon Pack Well Below Year Ago—Not 
Enough Sardines Pack To Speak Of. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 11, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The market con- 
tinues dull for the entire line of canned 
foods, with distributors reluctant to 
place any sizable orders for additional 
stocks, or give shipping instructions on 
back orders, except for immediate needs. 
A feature continues to be the strength 
of the market on almost the full list, 
about the only exception being that on 
tomato products. Prices on these run 
a wide range, with distributors seem- 
ingly being more anxious to get adjust- 
ments on purchases made earlier in the 
season at opening prices than on making 
additional purchases. In the meantime 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS @e SMALL COST 
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California, and the entire West Coast, is 
being handed unusually heavy storms 
that closely approximate those of last 
winter. The handling of freight by rail 
and truck is being interfered with, but 
actual physical damage has been light, 
so far. 


TOMATOES—The canned tomato sit- 
uation is coming in for a lot of attention, 
with the price structure on many items 
in the list definitely on the weak side. 
Peeled tomatoes are in good condition, 
with quite a few canners so closely sold 
up that they feel assured of a cleanup. 
But tomato paste, puree and catsup are 
offered in sizable lots at prices declared 
by many to be below the cost of produc- 
tion. To add to the uncertainty in these 
lines comes reports that some large oper- 
ators are urging buyers not to place 
orders until after the end of the year, 
suggesting that some price changes will 
be made. A canner whose opening price 
list quoted 1.06 tomato puree at $8.25 
for No. 10s, notes that offerings are be- 
ing made freely at $7.50 and $7.00, with 
some as low as $6.75. It is the same 
story in tomato paste, with 7-oz. selling 
below $6.00 with at least one canner, 
when the cost of production is held to be 
close to $7.00. Size of the California 
pack is not definitely known, but figures 
are expected at an early date. 


PUMPKIN — Pumpkin of California 
and Pacific Coast pack is moving at $1.10 
for No. 303, $1.55 for No. 2%s and $5.25- 
$5.50 for No. 10s. The size of the pack 
is still uncertain. 


CARROTS — The canned carrot mar- 
ket is quite strong on the Pacific Coast, 
with the packing season nearing an end, 
owing to winter storms. California is 
making a larger pack than seemed likely 
for a time, there having been a very 
heavy demand for carrots for shipment 
to the fresh market earlier in the season. 
During the week there was a Govern- 
ment request for 40,000 cases of diced 
carrots in No. 10s, but whether this 
quantity was found has not been an- 
nounced. Opinions were general that 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 5) 


be the first to recommend action of this sort on the 
part of the buyer. 

On this subject of insecticides etc., here’s a thought 
for the day—Insecticides, fungicides, etc., are all neces- 
sary, just as are medicines. Anyone is better off if he 
doesn’t have to take medicines. 
proven rather definitely that insects and diseases are 
less harmful to healthy fruits and vegetables just as 
they are to healthy people. Give a plant enough nitro- 
gen and healthy soil conditions, says Mr. Bromfield, 
and the bugs and diseases just don’t bother it. Can- 
ners then would do well to continue their efforts to pro- 
mote soil conservation and soil research projects. 


Louis Bromfield has 
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difficulty would be had in finding this 
quantity in the Pacific Northwest. 
Earlier in the season some sales of No. 
10s diced were made at $4.75, but these 
were later advanced to $5.00. Some:sales 
of No. 303 fancy have been made of late 
at $1.20. 


PARSNIPS — Some trade inquiries 
have been had regarding canned par- 
snips, but it is not believed that this 
item is canned in this territory. Years 
ago, packs were made in the Pacific 
Northwest, but this item requires so 
much hand labor, the raw product run- 
ning to such uneven sizes, that canners 
abandoned production. 


APPLE SAUCE — California apple 
sauce is moving along steadily at open- 
ing lists, with the trade optimistic of 
making a very close cleanup before the 
new season. Some canners have with- 
drawn for the time being, indicating that 
their stocks are light. Sales are largely 
on the basis of $1.45 for No.303 fancy. 


FRUITS—California fruits are firmly 
held at prices that have been prevailing 
for the past several months. Almost 
invariably, when sales are reported at 
less than list prices, it is found that 
quality has been off, or that the lots have 
been made up of unpopular sizes, counts, 
or the like. New lists have recently 
made an appearance from some of the 
canners who sell for definite periods and 
these lists are without a change in price. 
Here and there items are withdrawn be- 
cause of sold-up conditions. 


SALMON—The canned salmon pack in 
British Columbia is of more interest to 
the canning interests in the United 
States than usual because of the fact 
that Great Britain is not making its 
normal purchases. In fact, it is out of 
the market entirely. More and more 
British Columbia fish is finding a market 
in this country, but a substantial surplus 
is being built up across the border. The 
pack to November 22 for the year has 
been 1,285,205 cases of all species, or 
almost 700,000 cases less than last year. 
Pink salmon leads with 675,829 cases, 
with sockeye next with 449,154 cases. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
pack is proving a dismal failure, with 
iandings for the season to date but little 
nore than one fiftieth of those of last 
yvear. A few new-pack fish have sold at 
9.25 a case for 1-lb. ovals in tomato 
‘auce. A good call is noted for anchovies 
n tomato sauce, packed in the 5-oz. 
ize, at $7.75-$8.00 a case, and for both 
°acific and Jack mackerel. Pacific is 
vriced at $8.00 a case for No. 1 tall and 
at $7.25. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY 


R. S. Porter & Co., New York food 
ackers, are celebrating their golden 
“nniversary this month. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


TRI-STATE CANNERS STAGE 
HUGE CUTTING BEE 


(Continued from Page 8) 


DON CALLAHAN HONORED 


For his many contributions to the in- 
dustry through merchandising, Don R. 
Callahan, of Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, was presented an engraved silver 
tray by the appreciative Tri-State Can- 
ners. The presentation was made at the 
banquet and marked the first time any 
individual has been so honored by the 
organization. 

It should be noted here that personnel 
of Geyer Advertising, Inc., for the ac- 
count of the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, have been on the job in numbers at 
many of these state and regional meet- 
ings this fall. “On the job” means spéci- 
fically that the press is provided with 
releases, photographs and suitable infor- 
mation to better publicize the activities 
of the canner group. As a result of this 
activity, the local press provided for 
greater coverage than heretofore and 
there can be little doubt that the public 
is more aware not only of the virtues of 
canned foods, but also that the industry 
is organized for the purpose of making 
its products even more attractive to the 
consumer. These hard working folks de- 
serve a full round of applause. 


FROZEN PEACH PACK 


The 1952 pack of Frozen Peaches 
amounted to 33,662,932 pounds, accord- 
ing to a preliminary tabulation of the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. The 1952 total is slightly larger 
than the 32,380,150 pounds packed last 
year, and well above the volume packed 
in any year since 1946. ‘ 


The regional pattern of production 
was not quite the same as in earlier 
years, even though the pack in the West 
continued to represent about two-thirds 
of the total. The Western pack as well 
as the pack in the South and the North- 
east declined slightly from last year, but 
the pack in the Midwest more than 
doubled. 


There was some change in container 
usage this year. The institutional and 
industrial pack increased a bit, while the 
retail pack declined. In addition, the 
use of the small retail tin container be- 
came an important factor this year. The 
pack in these containers (8 oz., 10 oz., 
10% oz., 11 oz., and 20 oz.) exceeded 4 
million pounds, and accounted for about 
37 percent of the total retail pack. De- 
spite this development, the 12 oz. size 
(carton and metal end) gained further 
and continued as the dominant retail 
size. The 16 oz. size continued declining 
in importance. 
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Now! 


Source for ALL 


3 leading 


Seed Protectants 


SPERGON. 
PHYGON. 
THIRAM 


Outstanding Formulations for , 2 
Dust or Slurry Operations 47 


News for 


PROCESSORS 


Now, with these 3 leading seed 
protectants so easily available, 
you can always find the right 
formulation to fit your seed- 
treating equipment. 


GROWERS 


Now, it’s easier than ever to 
pick the seed protectant best 
suited foryour planting require- 
ments to insure against seed 
and crop loss. 


PACKERS 


Now, you’re surer than ever of 
getting high yields of high- 
grade produce for canning and 
packing. 


For complete information 
see your local supplier. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Div., Naugatuck, Conn. 


producers of seed protectants, fungi- 
cides, mite killers, insecticides : Sper- 


gon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor. 
a 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No.  2.........+ 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2.... ..3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 


Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 


BEANS, StriNncLess, GREEN 


MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. SL, 8 02. 1.00 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.75 ..1.80 
No. 10 8.50 

Fey., Rd., cut, No. 303........ 1.40-1.60 
No. 2 _—- 

Ex. Std, Cut, 8 02. 95 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No, 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

Std., Cut, No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 

WISCONSIN 

Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 3038........00 2.35 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308......1.70-1.75 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.60 
5 sv. 1.55 


Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........1.40-1.45 
Std., Cut, No. 303 (nom.)..1.25 
NortHWEST (Blue Lakes) 


Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 
No. 303 
No. 10 — 

No. 10 — 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 

Std., Cut, No. 808 

New 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308......1.70-1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 

4 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.75 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 308....1.65 

TEXAS 

Ex. Std., Cut gr., No. 303.......... 1.50 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
BEETS 

N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.85 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. ........... .75 
No. 2 1.2714-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 

Me, BOB 1.0214-1.05 
No. 2 1.121%4-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 

15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 

Fey., Diced, No. .80 

CARROTS 

N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .303............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

Wis., Fey., Sliced, 8 02............. .8214 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 

Md., Fey., Diced No. 303.............. 1.30 

Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........ 1.17% 

CORN— 

EAST 

Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.60-1.75 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 

Ex, Std., No. 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 9.0.9 50 


Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 308......1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
NO. BOB 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02z......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
12 oz. Vac. 1.60 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 10 — 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ........ 1.00-1.05 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 — 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 308............:. 1.35 
Hix. Btd., B NO. 20 8.50 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 303.............0000 1.25 
No. 2 —— 
No. 10 7.50 
Bod. Mo. B08 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 


MARYLAND SWEETS 


Std., 4 
Bs. 1.30 


Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., Ung., No. 308............000 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
NortTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.98% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 303 90 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 DO 


Mipwest SWEETS 


Fey., 2 NO. B08 2.10-2.20 
Fey., 8 8v.. No. 1.60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 808........00+0 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.85-1.421%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 10 7.00 
1.15 
PUMPKIN 
East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 
Midwest, Fey., No. 3%...... 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 


Midwest, Fey., No. 303.........0+ 1.27% 
No. 2 1.37% 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.85 

1.20 

SPINACH 

No. 303 1.35 
No, 2 1.35-1.50 
1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
1.65 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

95 
No. 303 1.15 
1.20-1.40 
1.50-1.75 
No. 10 4.85-5.25 

No. 10 5.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No, 303........1.55-1.65 
1.75-1.90 
No. 2% 2.60-2.75 

0 

‘10 
40 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 21% 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 75-8.00 

New York, Fey., No. 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 
8.75 

Indiana 

Fey., Wh., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 

Fey., No. 2 2.10 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.70-1.85 
No. 2 2.15-2.20 
2.60 
No. 10 9.25 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 : 8.00-8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 60 
95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 

Texas, Std. No. 1 1.15 

Bo. SOB 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 


TOMATC CATSUP 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


Calif., Fey., 7 oz. 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T........... 1.62% 
No. 2% 2.55 
6.75-7.25 
Ind. Fey., 1.045, 
No. 1 97% 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06 8.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.70 
No. 1.85-1.90 
No. 8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.6714-1.70 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
APRICOTS 
Hatves, Fey... Me. 3.40 
No, 10 11.50 
Choice, No. — 9593.00 


Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 

Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%............ B40 
Choice 2.974, 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 
No. 10 11.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 3. 

Std., No. 2% ‘ 

COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 12.45 

Choice, No. 1 2.071. 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 11.65 

PEACHES 

Choice, No. 2% .. wes 2.7" 

Fey., Elbertas, No. 2%........3.75-3.85 

PEARS 

N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 OB. 1.371% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 

Choice, 8 oz. 1.27% 
No. 1 and 308 iuiaeiiansunselaeliinaienbinai 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 

Std., No. 21%4 2.90 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2........cc000 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.05-2.121% 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.95-2.00 
ORANGE 

46 oz. 2.15-2.25 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.12%, 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 

TOMATO 

46 oz. 2.50-2.75 

46 oz. 2.40-2.50 

46 oz. 2.382%, 
No. 10 4.50 

FISH 
SALMON—PeEr CAsE 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 27.00-30.00 
17.50-18.00 

Medium, Red, No. 1T......... 20.00-21.00 

V's 12.00-12.50) 

Chums, 16.00-16.50) 
1,’ 9.00 

SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil 7.00 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
— 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 

TUNA—Pkr 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 

Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-14.75 
Chunks and Filakes........ 11.50-13.50 


9,90-10,00 


; 
r 


